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was then living in retirement at "Fontainebleau. In the same way, the well-known epigram or epitaph attributed to Pope may or may not have been uttered by him. But it is not impossible that Pope witnessed his performance, and if he did, any inventive wit, who was really the author of the couplet, did well to father it upon the poet, for Pope was an authority in the world, and the world would like to know that he too agreed with the public estimate of Macklin's performance. Certainly it was a magnificent success, and Macklin had done a great work. He had restored prosperity to the management,' estab-lished his own reputation as an actor, revived and rescued from oblivion a great Shakespearian play, and by his manifestation of natural acting, done much to pre-pare the audience for the coming of Garrick. For the moment the play was the rage of the town. It ran for no less than twenty-one nights, and on the nineteenth, when .Macklin took a benefit, he received handsome pre-sents of money from the noblemen who patronized the drama. But the applause and just praises of the critics were far dearer to his heart than these gifts of money; and for nearly fifty years, whenever he appeared in Eng-land or Ireland in this character, he was sure of the hearty welcome of his audience.
The theatrical portraits of a somewhat later date represent Macklin, in the character of Shylock, with a scowling countenance, the lines of his face, naturally harsh, accentuated by art, and wearing a short wispy-pointed beard, which adds effectively to the grasping, repulsive horror of his appearance.* Every one who saw him in this character was greatly moved by the terrible nature of the performance, and many critics have left us
* The portrait by Zoffany, now in the National Gallery at Dublin, bears out this description.
